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“The public sentiment should be improved and , refined, till man, in 
every situation, becomes the friend of man. 
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Great Britain & Ireland. 


From London Papers of the 19th of 6th month. 

About 317,000 pounds in gold, [ 1,407,480 dollars] has 
veen landed at Liverpool from the Venus, from New York, 
consigned to a mereantile house in London, to pay divi- 
dends due to individuals from the American funds ! !! 

A few days since a disgraceful circumstance occurred at 
Sadbury :———Henry Frost, a weaver, sold his wife, (with 
the customary ae ot a halter round her neck,) to one 
Robert W hiting, for 2s, but the bargain being offensive to 
a number of females present, they would have given the 
new bridegroom a summary chastisement, had he not taken 
shelter in a cott«ge, but into which they pursued him, and 
he was obliged at last, to make his escape by jumptng ont 
of the chamber window. And the following extraordi- 
nary notice appeared in alate Liverpool paper:— W hereas 
Mary Willey, alis Robinson, has left me without any just 
cause, and is now sold to William Robinson, 7 Darwin- 
street, by private contract, for the sum of five shillings!!! 
[ hereby give notice, that L will not be answerable for any 
debts she may contract after the date hereof. As witness 
my hand, isth of May 4821. John Willey. 

Printing Machinery. 

In a cause lately tried in London, in which the “Times” 
uewspaper was a party, one of the clerks in the establish- 
ment stated in bis testimoney, that with their press machi- 
nery they could strike of r1rry papers in one minute! The 
most that can be done by the best presses in America ie 
eight ina minute. 

















Portugal. 

The Portuguese minister at Paris has published his thanks 
in the name of his government to Winslow, of the American 
ship Maryland, for saving at sea,the lives of ten Portugu: se 
callors, 

The Portuguese brigs Buen,Cambinho,from Quilemunez. 


with 254 slaves. and Dourado, form Mozambique, with 
VoL. VL.—15 
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313 do. have arrived at St. Salvador—116 died [that Is, 
were Murdered] on board the latter, on the passage !! 

[ What a consistency between these two paragraphs. 

Spain. Miles. 

‘The archbishops and bishops of Spain have, at the de. 
sire of goverument, published pastoral letters exhorting the 
people to observe the constitution and obey the authorities, 

‘The decree of the cortes is now promulgated, authorizing 
the government to equip 5 ships of war, 4 frigates, 2 brig- 
antines, 4 schooners, and the vessels necessary forthe colo- 
nial correspondence, and to raise 3,500 men to form the 
crews, 

The king has sanctioned the decree for paying the debt of 
Holland, with arrears of interest. 


General Elio was condemned to death on the 28th of May 


by the preliminary tribunal of Valencia. He was to be 
strangled after being first degraded. | 
Madrid, May 81. 
‘The commission of the cortes, charged to report to that 
assembly upon the affairs of South American territories, 
have terminated their labors. ‘The substance of the bases, 
proposed inthe report, are, that there shall be three sections 
of cortes in America; one in the northern and two In the 
southera divisions—the king to appoint a delegate charged 
with the executive power, to each of the sections ; the mem- 
bers of the royal family to be eliglble to this vicarious office; 
and four ministers to be created, namely, interior, finance, 
pardons and justice, and war and marine. ‘The commerce 
between the peninsula and America to be upon reciprocal 
bases. The natives of each country to be equal in regard 
to civilrights,andin eligibility to public offices. New 
Spain to engage by bond upon its revenues, to remit to the 
peninsula two hundred millions ofreals towards the main- 
tenance of the peninsulanavy. ‘The payment to commence 
the first year on which the representative legislature shall 
assemble, and to be augniented as soon as the situation of 
New Spain shall permit. The other provinces of Ameti- 
ca, comprised in the other two legislative sections, to pay to 
the peninsula a contribution proportionate to their resources 
New Spain to engage to pay the whole of the public debt 
contracted in i's territory by the Spanish government, ov 
hy the agents acting under its authority. The delegates 
vested with the executive authority, the deputies of the re- 
spective sections, and all publie functionaries, on taking the 
oath to observe, and cause to be observed, the constitution 
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of the Spanish monarchy, shall also swear to accomplish, 
and cause to be accomplished, the present law. 
June 4, 

The intelligence received from the Empecinado, as to the 
strength of Merino, became, every day, more alarming.— 
The war, carried on between them, is terrible. Each shoots 
the prisoners he makes} and the former, who is always for 
extremes, declares he will shoot the relatives of those who 
may be with Merino. ‘The cortes frequently hold extraor- 
dinary sittings. 

Two Sicilies. 

Letters from Naples of the 9th of 6th mo. state that 8000 
Austrians are about toembark for Sicily. 

While the Carbonari are flogged through the streets of 
Naples, the people follow in great crowds, calling out “live 
the king, live God!”’ All meetings of more than five per- 
sons, if not of the same family, are prohibited by a royal 
decree! 

The king has ordered the Spanish squadron which was 
in the bay of Naples, to depart without delay, and further 
prohibited it from anchoring in any of the ports of his king- 
dom. 

Some of the provinces of Naples are yet said to be in a 
state of revolt, and it is reported that, at Castro Villeri, the 
people defeated an Austrian force, killing 200 of them, 

Kussia. 

Certain bodies of Russian troops at Warsaw, after being 
reviewed by the emperor, were marched towards Italy— 
they were counter ordered; their real destination unknown. 

Grodno, (Portland.) May 24. 

From the ist to the 15th inst. above 160,000 Russians 
have passed the Dwina, and are cantoned on the left bank 
of that river. The government of Minsk alone has receiy- 
ed orders to prepare for the reception of 80,000 men. 

Turkey. 

The Turkish squadron, ve the coast of Epirus, ] was 
attackedd by the Grecian flotilla, which captured the ma- 
jor part of the Turkish vessels—the remainder of the squad- 
ron took refuge in a port near Corfu, where they were 
blockaded by the Greeks. 

The insurrection spreads. Macedonia is up in arms.— 
Ypsilanti is powerfully aided by princes Kantecazuno and 
Theodore. ‘The war in the Morea is decidedly favorable 
to the Greeks. ‘The Greeks of Thessaly have joined the 
Sulicts against the ‘lurks in Romelia. The islands were 
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senerally free, and even Cyprus was in insurrection. ‘The 
Grecian fleet was impatient to attack Constantinople!—it 
was evenrepurted that the pass«ge of the Dardanelles had 
been forced! Ail the coasts of Asia Minor were in revolt 
or an unsetiled state. Blood had been shed at Smyrna.— 
Vhe Grand Seignor, exasperatedyby news from the Me- 
rea and the Archipelago, had ordered that all the Christian 
churches in the capital should be destroyed. ‘This order 
had been immediately obeyed, with an excessive barbarity. 
Sixteen churches were razed from the foundations. Toa 
representation from the Russian ambassador that this vio- 
lence would offend all christendom, the Ottoman govern- 
ment replied merely, ‘‘that the sultan was master there, 
and the grievance had been dictated by reasons of state.” - 
Inte'ligence had just before arrived that the Hydriots had 
captured 40 vessels from Egypt, laden withcorn. The cap- 
ital is in consternation. The fleet will certainly not put to 
sea. ‘Phe troops expected from Asia Minor do not arrive; 
these which have an appearance of leaving Constantinople, 
return at night to pillage and assassinate. The bazars and 
shops are closed; and, as there is no longer any persona! 
safety, all busifiess has ceased. Adrianople witnessed 
another dreadful crime on the 9th of May. An expatriarch 
of Constantinople, three Greek biships, and 40 other per- 
sous of that nation, bad been publicly murdered. ‘The Jews 
deneunce the Greeks to the Turks. Several Greeks, who 
had endeavored to purchase the silence of the Jews, found 
themselves miserably deceived by those wretches. The 
Servians are arming. The murder of the Greek patriarch 
caused terrible retaliations in many places on the Turks. 
The Greek armed vestels have made many eaptures—they 
command the Archipelago, and all the trade been Constan- 
tinople and the islands had ceased. The Janissaries at 
the capital have threatened the ministers and even the sultan 
himself—but it seems they had been quieted for the mo- 
ment by the distribution of 220.0001. sterling! Disorder 
still reigned at Constantinople on the 43th.of May. The 
Greexs murdered in the empire are estimated to amount to 
40,000 already. Some say that Ypsilanti has crossed the 
Danube with a large army, others that he continued to dis- 
cipline his forces north of that river. A party of Grerks 
are said to have been cat to pieces by the Turks at Galez— 
the number, it appears, was considerable, as they were at- 
tacked by 6000 men. The sultan had appointed a new 
patriarch, but the Greeks would not acknowledge him, and 
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he died suddenly, said to be of fright at his elevation! ‘ihe 
plague is said to have shewn itself in Constantinople. A 
Trieste article, of May 26, says «three Turkish frigates, 
of 50 guns each, and four brigs, which recently sailed from 
Constantinople, in order to support the operations of the 
forces destined against the insurgents of the Morea, have 
been given up to the latter by the Greeks, which formed the 
majority of the crews of this squadron. The Turks on 
board, in number about nine hundred, were at first landed 
as prisoners, on the island Milo: but as soon as the mur- 
der of the patriarch was known, the Greeks sacrificed them 
to their vengeance.”’ 

Wrest Indies. 

Piracies are frequent off the coasts of Hayti, though pre- 
gident Boyer does all that he can to check and punish the 
marauders. Many vessels have been plundered by them. 

South America. 

Generals Arismendi, Marino and McGregor are mem- 
bers of the congress or convention at Cucuta. Don Petre 
W all is appointed secretary of state, vice Roscio, deceased, 

We have an indirect account that a gat and cecisive 
battle had beea fought between the opposing parties in Ve- 
nezuela, near Valencia, in which the royalists fled with the 
fragment of their army to Porto Cabello, where they had 


final evacuation of the continent. 
‘Vhe occupation of Caraccas by the patriots is confirmed. 
Bolivar, having completely defeated a division of 4000 men 
under La Torre, was bimself marching for that city at the 
head of 8000 men. Laguira has also been “finally aban- 
doned” by the Spaniards. 
Mexico. 
A fleet sailed from Havana, with 1000 troops, &c. on the 
9th inst. for the relief of» Vera Cruz. It appears highly 
probable that the patriots may have been in possession of 
that most important and wealthy place before the fleet could 
arrive there. We know but little of the real state of things 
in Mexico, 


Canada. 

The Canadians have completed a canal by which an ea- 
sy communication is opened between lake Champlain and 
the St. Lawrence. A great feast was given on the occa- 
sion. The people in the vicinity of that famous sheet of 
water have now two markets presented—those of New 
> ork and Montreal. 
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London, 6th mo, 18. 
&? Intelligence of a very important nature has, we under- 
stand, been received at the hotel of the British embassy, 
The emperors of Russia and Austria, indignant at the out- 
rages which have been perpetrated at Constantinople, in the 
ignominious death of the Greek patriarch and other heads 
of that church, together with the cruelties committed against 
the unfortunate and unresisting Greeks, have, itis said de- 
termined to insist upon such reparation from the Turkish 
government as the case willadmit, and on some asSurance 
or pledge as regards the future, that similar excesses shall 
notbe repeated, From the quarter in which this statement 
is circulated, we find no cause to doubt its authenticity, and 
feel, therefore, peculiar pleasure in the communication of a 
iece of intelligence of so much interest to the christian, and 
indeed to the whole of the civilized world. But, though 
the main fact appears worthy of credit, that Russia & Aus- 
tria. will exact retribution from the Porte, we have been a- 
ble to collect nothing beyond mere rumor of what is to be 
their mode of proceeding, or the species of security they 
are likely torequire. Lt has been said that Russia will de- 
mand to become the protector of the other Greek’ provinces, 
as she is already of Wajlachia and Moldavia. We hear 
also that an immediate cessation of hostilities between the 
Greeks and the Turks is to be required, & a compact form- 
ed between them, which, while it shall secure the allegience 
of the former, shall protect them against outrage and mas- 
sacre. Another opinion is, that the cessation of Wallachia 
and Moldavia will be insisted on, either to Russia or to 
Austria, or to these powers in conjunction, in order to afford 
an asylum to those Greeks who decline to live any longer 
under the Turkish laws. At all events, it is believed that 
the Divan must listen to whatever terms may be proposed. 
Russia has an army of 100,000 men on the frontiers of Tur- 
key, which would be powerfully reinforced by the Austrians 
and, weakened as sheisby the efforts to suppress the 
Greek insurrection, has no alternative but submission, or @ 
foreign invasion, to which there would exist no chance of 
resistance. Should this momentous contest actually take 
place, the eyes of all europe will be anxiously fixed on the 
result. 5 
The tragical death of Ali Pacha appears to be confirmed: 
the army which beseiged him has been completely routed, 
and his treasure has fallen into the hands of the Greeks. It 
is added, that a senate has been formed at Janina and Suli 
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' Liberty will be taken to express a dissent, on some points, from 
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‘the capital of the Suliotes) which has taken the reins of £0 
vernment. 

A man of the name of Miller wishing to pass a toll- 
bridge on the Hudson, offered a cent, but two were de 
manded, which he saidhe had not, and was refused—in 
attempting to swim the river the poor man was drowned. 

At the sale of pictures, in Londen, from the pencil of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, a picture of Charity sold for 1500 
suineas—one of Justice for 1100—so it seems that even 
the likeness of Justice and Charity are in great demand 
there—what are we to infer? That the articles are so 
scarce? or that they are held in high estimation—or that 
men have money they do not know what to do with—or 
that there prevails a taste for the fine arts and a liberal dis- 
position to support them? A girl embracing a kitten sold 
for 295. Forty-five pictures sold for 15,000 pounds ster- 
ling. 

Reports still circulate of Bonaparte’s death; nothing cer- 
tain. - 

Five trials have been made in Vermont to elect a mem- 
ber of Congress, and all failed. A majority ( not a plu- 
rality) of votes, is there required to constitute a choice. 

A live Serpent has lately been imperted into England 
from Madrass, which is 28 feet long and 14 inches in di- 
ameter. The poor in Salem Mass. are said to be sup- 
ported at an expence of the public of less than fifteen. dol- 
Jars each per annum. Record. 
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NATIONAL DANGERS 
AND 
Means of Escape. 


The extraordiary success which attended the American exerti- 
ons infavor ofliberty and independence, with the unparalled 
growth and prosperity of the United States have left perhaps 
scarcely a doubt on the minds of our citizens, whether the Revo- 
lution will or will not be ultimately beneficial to the country. In 
ihe blessing which Providence has confered on this land, all have 
reason to rejoice. Thatthey may be continued and multiplied, is 
the ardent desire of the writer of this article. But he apprehends 
that there are serions grounds to fear, that our present previleges 
will be of shorter duration than is generally anticipated, unless the 
attention of our couutry-men can be excited to the dangers which 
threaten them, and to “the things which belong to their peace.’ 
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opinions which are perhaps popular in all conntries; but this, itis 
hoped, will be done in the spirit of candor and not of reproach, 
and accompanied with such reasonings as may at least evince that 
the subject deserves a candid and through examination. The 
Sources of danger will be comprised in the following particu- 
lars. 

Ist—In the Revolutionary war, our country-men avowedly con- 
tended for hberty and the rights of man; yet they hold in slavery 
about halfas many human belngs as there were white people in 
the States, when they were declared free and independent. So 
huge a mass of oppression, injustice and degradation exposed as 
itis to the sunshine of liberty, cannot fail to ferment; and unless 
a remedy shall be provided, the fermantation will probably in- 
crease tili it shall burst al! the bands of restraint, and overwhelm 
the country with distress and horror. 


What could have been more shocking to a reflecting mind than 
to see these States—unmind/ful of the condition of the blacks, en- 
gage a second lime in war, cn account of some violated rights? or 
to see them sacrifice twenty or thirty thousand of our citizens to 
revenge alleged wrongs done to some of our seamen, by impress- 
ment intoa foreign service, while asa nation,» we held in absolute 
slavery nearly a million and a half of our bretheren} A righteous 
God cannot but abhor such inconsistency in a people who are so 
ready to fight for liberty; nor will He be deaf to the cries of the 
oppressed. How many thousands of the poor-siaves miglit have 
been redeemed, transplanted, and placed in comfortable circum- 
stances, by the hundred and and twenty millions of dollors expend- 
ed in the late war! Would not such an act of justice and mercy 
have contributed a thousand fold more to the safety and glory of 
the nation, than all our boasted exploits of revenge, depredation 
and havoe? 

In another view of this subject, the direful mass of slavery ex- 
poses ourcountryto rutin. The Missouri questions have already 
agitated the states throughout their whole extent; and in some ib- 
stances, they produced such menancing language as ought not to 
be countenanced in a civilized country. ‘The progress of light re- 
specting the rights of man, will naturally give rise to other questi- 
ons, which will demand more of the spirit of conciliation & forbear- 
ance than has yet appeared in America. It is infinitely important 
to the welfare of these States, that the principles and spirit of peaee 
should be as thoroughly and extensively cultivated as the principles 
and spirtt of liberty; for if the latter shall continue to be cultivated, 
and the former discarded or neglected, the most horrible conse- 
quences will naturally result. 


A case may be stated, the occurrence of which it is the ar- 
dent desire of the writer to prevent. Suppose then, that the Ne- 
groes should be kept in ignorance of the Christian principles of 
rene forbearance and peace, till, by the hearing of the glory of 
ighting for the rights of man, they become ixtoxicatied with the 
popular sentiment—‘Liberty or death,’ and resolye unanimously, 
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‘to be free or perish in the attempt.” How shocking niust be the 
consequences to themselves and myriads of « “3! 

How very desirable then it must be, that both slave holders and 
slaves should have their minds seasonably imbued with sentiments 
of benevolence and peace, that they may live tozether in harmony. 
till the way shall be prepared for the emancipation of the slave 
with safety to himself and his master! 

2d—The host of prejudices, excited by the wars with Britain, 
greatly endanger the future peace and welfare of the United States. 
To the prejudices which originated in the Revolutionary contest, 
we may justly look for one of the principal causes of the more re- 
cent war. By the late war, the prejudices were increased; and 
these expose the parties to future conflicts. This source of danger 
is augmented by the imprudent policy which is still pursued in both 
nations. To illustrate this remark a plain case may be stated:—~ 

A long and bloody quarrel had existed between the two power- 
ful families of A and B—in which each suffered greatly from the 
other. At length, however, they became weary of the contest— 
formed a treaty of peace—mutually engaged to refrain from fur- 
ther hostilities, and to treat each other as neighbors and friends. 
But strong prejudices had been induced by the contest, and their 
mutual woundgwere not soon forgotten. Since their solemn agree- 
ment to “bury the hatchet” and to live in peace, the members of 
each family are often heard reproaching those of the other for past 
injuries, boasting of their own sanguinary exploits and of the aé- 
vantages they gained during the conflict. Narratives of what they 
suffered and what they achieved, are on each side accompanied 
with bitter sarcasms, adapted to prolong their mutual prejudices, 
and to transmit them to future generations ‘These things are done 
in private circles, at public festiwals, in theatrical exhibitions, an- 
nual orations, and extensively diffused by newspapers and other 
periodical publications. In addition tothese glaring tmproprieties, 
each family has been openly, avowedly and unceasingly preparing 
for another conflict. Such are the jcalousies of each other, and 
such the mode of preserving peace. 

Now what shall shall be said of such a pohey between two 
neighboring families? Is it not manifestly imprudent, antichris- 
tian, barbarous, and in the highest degree reprehensible and dan- 
gerous? Would it not be next to impossible for them while pur- 
suing such a course, to make others believe that they really desire 
to avoid future wars? Yet such is the policy of christian nations’ 
Such the policy of Great Britain and the United States! While in 
words they bless God for peace and pray for its contiuusnce, they 
pursue a direct course to defeat their own prayers and to blast 
their own enjoyments. 

sd—The thirst for military and naval fame, in a large portion of 
our citizens, is another source of danger to our country. Under 
any form of government this disease is the bane of liberty and pub- 
lic happiness. Ina republic, it is peculiarly dangerous. Its di- 
rect tendency is the subversion of republican principles and the 
destruction of freedom. The more this thirst for sanguinary fame 
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is indulged, the greater is the probability that our country will of. 

‘a engage in needless and ruinous wars,—and that gradual en- 

On oachinents will be made on the rights of our cliizens, till they 
tall rise aginst the government, or sink under the hideous ereight 
ora military despotism. 

May it not also be truly affirmed that a thirst for martial renown 
is not merely dangerous to liberty and peace, but in its very nature, 
olfensive to God—immoral, i inhumane ‘and even murderous? How 
is tins military glory to be achieved but by exciting wars and filling 
the earth with violence and devastation? Is he not then a murder- 
er at heart, who desires an opportunity to acquire fame by shed- 
ding the blood of his brethren? What shall be said of the monster 

in ruman form, whois willing that thousands of his brethren should 
permsh, or millions be made miserable, that he may be called a con- 
quevor or a great general? Is he not an enemy to God, to his 
COU: atry, and to his species? > Yet is not this diabolical ambition, 
tic very thing which is extolled and adored by thousands in this 
co untry, as well as in Europe? But what better does any people 
deserve than the curses of war, the chains of despotism, and the 
venzeance of Heaven, who worship the idol, military glory? And 
ws it possible to conceive a viler passion, either in man or devil, 
thaw tae love of war? ‘ 

4ih—The natural means which are employed to prevent war and 

preserve peace, may justly be regarded as a source of danger and 
ground of alarm, War and peace are as pertectly op posite in na- 
ture, as disease and healt! , or death and life. What then can be 
mere unphilosophical han to suppose that such opposite effects 
ace to be produced by the same cause or means? Yet is it nota 
fact, that the 1 opul; ar ineans for! preserving peace, are the natural 
means for producing war? 
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‘bhe following account it of the extent and population of 
the Muglish, S| panish, and Porlacuese dominions in Amer- 
es, compared with those of the United States, is taken from 
oue of Darby’s Inte lectures ia Philadelphia on geography 
and history, an epitome of which has appeared in the De- 
mocratic Press: 

‘Phe small tracts claimed by Denmark and the Nether 
jands, and the uncuitivated wastes of Russia, deserve little 
attention. Russian America lies between the heads of the 
Columbia and frozen ocean. the Chippewa mountain and 
Rehring’s Siraits—1,460.009 square miles, Population, 
19,000 whites, 199,000 Endians. British America, all the 
Barthern partof the continent east of the Russian territories 
and north of the Uuited States, the islands of Jamaica, the 
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Bahamas, the } ir a istands, Trinidad and parts of Yuca- 
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tan and Honduras, covering a superfices of 2,600,000 square 

miles. ‘The lecturer, from actual view, estimates the Gana- 

das at 1,000,000 of people; the whole Indian population of 
British America at 850,000; in the West Indies and Yuca- 
tan, 60,000 whites, and 540,000 negroes; the entire popu- 
lation of all the British America, 1,850,000. The U. States 
extend over 2,00,060 square miles, peopied by 8,000,000 of 
whites, 2,000,000 of coloured people, and 200,000 Indians; 
aggregate population, 10,200,000. Spanish America runs 
through 86 degrees of latitude, winding along the coast of 
the Pacific ocean about 7,000 miles. The whole exfending 
over 5,840,000 square miles, with a population of 18,000,- 
000. Of this population, £0,000 exist in North America 
and the West India Islands, the residue in South America, 
Darby calculates the Indians in South America at 6,300,- 
000, and all other casts at 10,800,000. Portuguese Ameri- 
ea runs through 86 degrees of latitude, containing 3,000,000 
square miles, and 6,000,000 of inhabitants—more than one 
half of them being indians, from whom but a small portion 
of the soil has been taken. Darby gave them the following 
summary: 


Square miles. Inhabitants. 








Russian America, 1,160.000 200,000 
British America, 2,660,000 4,850,000 
Spanish America, §,250,800 48,000,000 
United States, 2,200,000 10.000,000 
Portuguese America, 3,000,000 6,000,000 
Swedish, Danish, Dutch 
and French America, 216,300 598,000 
Total, 14,496,300 37,848,000 


According to the data assumed, D. concludes the popu- 
lation of America, if taken nationally. might thus be clas- 
sed: 

Foglish and whiies of the U. S. 9,000,000 
Entire black population, on the 
continent and islands of all 


America, 3,590,000 
Indians in all America, 10,800,000 
Spaniards and their white Creoles, 10,000,000 
Portuguese and their white Creoles, 3,000,000 
All other whites, 58,090 

Total population, 37,348,090 


Darby estimates thej nett arable land, of America at 
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10,000,000 of square miles, with 2, population of less thay 
four to a square mile. Europe covers about 3.000.000 
square miles, and is inhabited by 180.000,000 of people.— 
ff America was peopled in the same proportion, it would 
contain 600,000, or more than thirteen times its present num- 
ber. Six hundred millioas of people on 10,000,000 square 
iniles, would be only 60 toa seuare mile, a proportion ex- 
ceeded in many couuties of Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut. 

Europe embraces about one-tenth of the hahitable globe, 
so that if the whole surface was peopled equal to the mean 
rate of Europe, there wonld exist, {800,000.000 of inhabi- 
tants on our globe, more than Hs present number. 
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From the Democratic Press. 
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We have before us a table of “the number of persons 

convicted of any crime connected with the forgery of the 
paris of the Bank of Eagland, from 1790 to 4820 inclu- 
sive.’ The first seven years there were no convictions. 
‘ihe next seven years the capital convictions avaraged each 
vear 47, and foy having forged notes, &c, 2. The nex! 
seven years the capital convictions averaged each twelve, 
and the convictions for having forged notes, &c. 17. The 
next seven years, ending with, and including 1817, averag- 
ed each 15 capital convictions, aud 66 coavictions for hav- 
ing forged notes, &c. In the years 1818, 1819, and 1820, 
the capital convictions averaged anaually 57 and the con- 
richpus for having forged notes, &c. 85. The regular 

ind Very great Increase of convictions for these crimes, eX-' 
ited so much sensibilities in Kngland, that the Bank has 
for the lasi three years, under the direction of covernment, 
been engaged in tie ea ment of artists and men of sci- 
ence, tu devise aud execute a plan to prevent counterfeit- 
ing.—— 

RECIPE FOR RAISING CARBAGE. 

‘ake from the stamps of old cabbages, which you ge- 
nerally set out early in the spring, the mast prominent 
shoots, after they have suificiently expanded iiemselves, 
and set them out ia the same mode you dco your plants, 
ind they will immediately take root, and afford you avery 
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early and luxuriant cabbage. Those who have tried this 
method affirm, that they are much earlier, and by far su- 
perior to any that can be produced from the plants. They 
must be broken from the stumps and not. cut off, as the 
small fibres greatly facilitate their taking root. 





The following article published originally in Brownsville has 
been taking the rounds in Newspapers in various parts of the U 
States. Is is right that the public should know that the editor of 
the Belmont Journal, (St. Clairsville, ) has denied the existence 
of any such fact in the vicinity of that place. Ep. 

Brownsville, (Penn.) July 2. 

By a gentleman of this county, who returned from a 
western tour a few days since, we vave been informed of 
one of the most shocking occurrences that has lately fallen 
to our lot to record. A man near St. Clairsville, who bad 
bis smoke-house robbed frequently, by some person un- 
known undertook to detect the thief by rubbing arseni 
over a piece of bacon, and leaving it in a convenent place. 
—The next day,a whole family was taken ill in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the wife and three chillren of the thief had 
died, and all the rest, consisting of two or three chilucen 
and himself, were tying at the point of death when our in. 
formant passed. 
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SKETCHES OF HISTORY.—No. 5 | 

it is a fact which deserves to be held in lasting remembrance thatthe 
emancipation of the slaves, resulted in an improvement in the circuin- 
stances of the tndividual members of the society of friends. There 
can be no doxbdt, that when the subject was in prospect, they, as slave 
holders do at the present day. counted the cost, estimated the amount 
of the sacrifice, and felt the full force of that repugnance which is 
common tomenin the conflict between duty and interest. They an- 
‘icipated the difficulty of discharging a large number of domestics, and 
‘aborers whose services they had long been accustomed to command, 
and to receive without compensation. it hardly could have been con- 
ceived that the change would take place without great privations. The 
neasure,at that time, had none of these allurements which are 
Ziven by popular opinion, nor was it dictated by the dread of person- 
aldanger, It was the genuine convictions of conscience, under the 


“ail . . 
intuence of christian precepts, and these preponderated over every 


other 


cunsideration. ‘They made the sacrifice, louking only to ano- 
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ther state of existence, fur the rewards of obedience. The surrender 
of their slaves was followed by a consciousness of having performed an 
act of duty. And hence arose a sublime satisfaction. But this was 
not all. Though with this alone there would have been no cause to re- 
pine. Bat a gracious Providence who marks with approbation every 
act of obedience to his will, here gave a renewed demonstration that 
man’s best interest ts inseparably connected with his duty. 
Men who had held considerable numbers of slaves, and relied on 
their laber for subsistence, soon found themselves relieved from the 
care, vexation, and pecuniary embarrassments to which they had long 
been accustomed, and their families exhibited a perfect contrast to 
what they had formerly heen. Many, within my knowledge, who had 
labored wells considerable difficulty in their pecuniary affairs while 
ihev depend on the fabor of slaves, on clearing their hands of these, 
rapidly emerged to competence, and even independent circumstances, 
Let those who dread the consequences of making the sacrifice, re- 
member that the expe:iment has been tried. And if they act’on pure 
motives there is no danger. Nor is this principle applicable only to 
individuals. It is equally correct on the broad scale. 
_ The conviction of the injustice of slavery spread from religious so- 
eties to the community at large. Essays on the subject were pub- 
ished an read with attention. Even before the re volutionary war, the 
ceneral assembly of Virginia remonstrated against the slave trade as 
earried on in the colonies under the sanction of the mother country.— 
It is due to Vi irginia te acknowledge that she thus early took this high 
ground in the cause of humanity. It would be illiberal to suppose 
that she was actuated solely by motives of satety. It would be deny- 
iog the whole virtue of the transaction to suppose that she was govern- 
od, only by a dread of danger from the accumulation of the slave popu- 
lation, willing at the same time that the slave trade should go on, and 
slavery exist, ad infenitum, provided it could be done without risking 
their own personal, sale ty—-No, the ungenerous idea should be discar- 
ded, and the noble stand of Virginia should be ascribed to a firm per- 
suasion mn the minds of her phitant hropic statesman, that the practice 
against which they remonstrated was wrong in principle. It wasa 
first step in begislation in the cause of humanity. This was soon sanc- 
tioned by the confederated states by enumerating the measures of the 
British government, in relation to the slave trade among the abuses of 
power and acts of maladministration which led to the declaration of 
ingependence. Thus the American people, in asserting their own 
rights not only laid down a general principle which can never be vi- 
olated without incurring the imputation of tyranny and oppression, 
but they specially connected the cause of the Africans with their own. 
During the contest which resulted from the Declaration of Indepet- 
de nce, the inestimable value of liberty became deeply imprinted on the 
minds of the American people. They readily believed that the op: 
pressor was hateful to God and man, and that the favor of heaven was | 
secure to the side of the oppressed. These ideas were publely pro- 
icssed. It 1s true they were intended to aprly to the particular case 
in which they were themselves involved--yet they could but conclude, 
if they were true in relation to them, Qw hich by the bye was the ques- 
tien in dispute) they were also true in relation to others. There was; 
consequently, great tenderness felt towards the slaves, and pretty soon 
after the political derangements produced by the war were over, one 
state after another began to legislate on the subject. Some merely | 
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permitted emancipation, bat others passed laws providing for a total 
though graduai abolition of slavery. Those states which went the full 
lengths of the subject, and made a fair experiment, of doing justice, 
not merely by halves, have had the most complete success, and are the 
best satisfied with the course they have pursued; while thosestates whieh 
made a partial experiment, oy merely permitiing emancipation, stil! 
holding those emancipated, in a state of degradation, deprived of their 
political rights, & exposed to insult & injury, have been dissatisfied with 
the result, and are retracing their steps. This 1s the present situation 
of Virginia, &c. The first retrogade step, er rather the preparation 
to it was, a hostility to the free people of colour. This was followed 
by a prevailing idea that free negroes were corrupting the slaves, and 
that if was necessary that law should be put in force against them wit 
out the rigid formalities ef the law—consequently those who “sat tu 
judge them according to the law frequently commanded them to be 
smitten contrary to the law.” They were frequently broken in upon 
by persons urging law_on their side, and without the forms or even the 
officers of the law, were beaten at the discretion of these petty des. 
pots. No redress could be obtained in such cases, because no eviden- 
ces could be obtained to support the charges against white men. J 
have seen free black men who had been arrested in this illegal manner. 
(in the nights) in their own houses, or in the houses of their friends, also 
freemen, dy without the commission of a crime in the eye of the Jaw, thei: 
backs and arms have been laid in furrows in which a man could Jay his 
finger. At the same time there was a law that if a black man “raised 
his hand against a white man” he should be subject to receive 59 lashes 
on his bare back, well Jaid on. Ifa slave called at the house of a free 
man of colour, though he might uot stay more than an hour, and 
that ona first day, and though they might be relations or intimate 
friendsy the free man was subject under the laws, to be whipped on lis 
bare back. 

In order to presetve the peace, patrols were,very frequently order- 
ed out, to scour the respective neighborhoods—the roads, by paths, and 
every hole and cornor in the dwellings of the blacks, beth slaves and 
free. ‘Their beds, their boxes, &c. &c. were examined with unsparing 
scrunity. With such opportunities, it is not surprising that the powers 
with which these patrols were invested were frequentiy abused. They 
had nothing tu fear from resistance, and as little from legal prosecu- 
tion. One act followed another. more and more oppressive, till the 
famous law of Virginia was passed, in the year enacting that ifia 
slave were emancipated; and remaiued within the state twelve months 
thereafter, he should he arrested and sold as a slave. 

This was done, no doubt, to force olf that part of the black popula- 
tion, into other states. A number of the different states, Virginia 
herself included, passed severe laws to prevent the emigration of such 
persons. ‘Ihus the black man, though his master under the powerful 
conviction of conscience should restore him his freedom, and also re- 
munerate him for the injuries he bad sustained, was not permitted to 
remain in the land of his birth, nor the bosom of his family, but was 
thrust out an exile for the crime of being free 12 months, while the 
States that proudly boast of being the aslyum of the oppressed from 
every quarter of the globe, afford no asylum for him. The wretched of 
Europe, escape from the thraldom of kings and priests, may resort to 
the United States, and here find a home and friends—but the children 
of Africa, who converted the wilds of the Atlantic (southern) states to 
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traitfal fields, furnished their masters with the comforts and luxuries of 

itte, nursed them in infancy, in sickness, and in health, prepared for 

e ‘rein the apartments of ease, aud the walks of grandeur, are thrust out, 
a ancow iter, wherever they go, the frowns and insults of an inhospi. 


table world. Ed. Philanthropist. 
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) THE i OURFH COMMANDMEN 
tao. the house f representatives of atin sag May 2 2”, 
dn act ‘for the observance of the Sabbath was taken up 
ind debated. Mr. Welch said, that we had begun at the 
wrong end of the commandment—we should enforce that 
part of it which directs us to labour six days before we 
enforced the keeping of the Sabbath —[N. H. Pat 


An Indian Chief, from the Sack tribe, 18 years old, and 
| only 30 inches high, is now exhibiting at ihe State Muse- 
um in Albana. He is double jointed, possesses an intelli. 
gent countenance, and speaks five languages. It Is ex- 
pected that he will arrive in dhis city in a few days. 

New York paper. 


NOTICE 
Is hereby given to all persons having lawful claims 
against the estate of Brittain Oxley, late of Belmont county, 
state of Ohio, deceased, are requested to exhibit their dc. 
counts legally sathalinicated for settlement within one year 
from this date. Those indebted to the same are requested 
to come forward and make wor agp 


JOHN OXLEY, Executor. 
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Lost Certificate of Land. 


‘PURCHASED FROM THE UNItED STATES: 

Public notice is hereby given that three weeks after date, 
application will be made to the register’of the land office at 
Steubenville for the renewal of two certificates in our names 
as joint assignees for the S. W. quarter of section number 
29, imtownship number 12 of range number 8 in the district 
of Steubenville, also for the S. E. quarter of section num- 
ber 35, in township number 12 of range numbar 3, in the 
aforesaid district, the original of each quarter gec tion hav- 
ing been lost or destroyed. 

Given undér cur hands at Mt. Pleasant this 6th day of 
August, 1824. ISATAH BURSON, 

EDWARD WHITACRE, 
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